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For Friends’ Review. 
AUGUSTINE. 
il, HIS WORKS AND DOCTRINE, 

Augustine was a very voluminous writer ; 
counting his sermons, letters, and short treatises, 
is works are said to number 1,030, and one 
feels dismayed at the sight of fifteen octavo 
volumes even in translation. 

He was not s) learned as Jerome, so deep or 
thorough as Origen, hardly so elgquent as Lac- 
tantius, and yet his reputation and influence 
have perhaps been as great as those three 
together. Few writers have been so well suited 
totheir age; his wide acquaintance with all 
the knowledge of the Roman World, united 
with his earnestness and known piety, and with 
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|his unhesitating belief in what he enforced, 
gave him a place and influence unique in the 
| history of the Church. 

| His style, while not unfrequently musical 
|in its cadences, and forcible in its language, is 
often verbose, and tiresome from frequent rep- 
‘etitions. He. delights to play upon words, 
sometimes with good effect, as in the well- 
| known line near the beginning of the Confes- . 
sions: ‘‘ Feciste nos ad Te, et inquietum est 
| cor nostrum, donec requiescat in Te.’’ ‘Thou 
ihast made us for Thyself, and our heart is 
irestless till it rest in Thee.’’ But he often 
| descends to puns, verbal paradoxes, and endless 
antitheses. 

He was a born controversialist, excelling in 
argument, always seeing not only the enemy’s 
weak points, but his own also; skilfully at- 
tacking the former, and guarding or evading 
the latter, and yet rarely showing any personal 
\feeling. The greater part of his writings are 
controversial in their character, and were 
directed against the three great classes of errors 
prevalent in the church at that time; taose of 
the Manichzans, the Donatists, and the Pela- 
gians. ‘The first have already been noticed. 
| Those of the second were not so much questions 
of doctrine as of church order, government 
|and ordination. Augustine upholds the idea 
j of one Church, points out the evils of schisms, 
and, in general, supports ecclesiastical authority. 
It is, however, in the Pelagian, and in’ the 
later semi-Pelagian controversy, that Augustine 
states those views which are so distinctively 
| known as his, and which, reaffirmed by Luther, 
and carried out more fully by Calvin, have 
exercised such a vast influence upon Western 
and especially Protestant Christianity. 


Pelagius was a British monk of singularly 
pure life, and though a man of ability, would 
probably have not advanced his views publicly, 
| had it not been for a friend and companion, 
| Celestius, by whom they were first brought 
into general notice. The question as to 
| whether man was really free to choose good or 
| evil, never seems to have been a subject of dis- 
‘cussion in the Eastern Church, nor was it in 
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the Western until about 200 A. D. From that 
time, however, the nature of man and his 
relation to God, his power to receive or to re- 
ject salvation, and the effect of Adam’s fall, 
constantly occupied the attention of the theo- 
logians. Augustine himself, at first believing 
in the freedom of choice, gradually went to the 
other extreme. Pelagianism was a reaction 
from this position, and gave Augustine an 
Opportunity to make a full statement of the 
views he had finallly adopted. 

It is only practicable to give a few of the 
chief points in the controversy. Pelagius held 
that Adam’s sin had no effect upon his descend- 
ants; that man could of his own efforts become 
holy and lead a godly life; that grace was 
simply an encouragement and help, not a 
necessity. 

On the other side, Augustine was in har- 
mony with the prevailing opinions of his con- 
temporaries, though he went further than most. 
Unable to reconcile the existence of evil with 
his idea of a just and pure God, he was Jed to 
make some very harsh statements. He held 
that all the descendants of Adam were corrupt 
originally ; owing to the fall, the very power of 
choice was lost, and man was unable to avoid 
positive sin. ‘Original sin’’ (so called), was 
thus represented as positive sin and so deserv- 
ing of, and ‘‘ in the case of heathen and unbap- 
tized infants, actually receiving eternal punish- 
ment.”’ 


that Scripture as well as reason declares, that 


one man is not responsible for another’s sins. 


He further maintained that ‘‘ out of the cor- | 


rupt mass of mankind God resolved from all 


eternity to save some through Christ, and con- | 


sign the rest to the perdition they all had de- 
served. That in the elect the grace of God 
itself, and irresistibly, inspires not only faith, 
but the wish and power to do right.’’ One can 


but regret that with his keen insight and great | 


powers of mind, Augustine should not have 


In this view he overlooks the fact | 


is 
ination. Like Origen, his interpretations are 
often extremely figurative. 

“The City of God,’’ one of his longest 
works, is also one of the most interesting to 
modern readers. ‘The visible disintegration of 
the Roman Empire, the irruption of the Bar. 
barians, and finally the capture of Rome by 
Alaric the Goth, in 410, caused the Pagans to 
charge that this appalling event, as well as all 
the reverses of the empire, was due to the 
neglect of the ancient deities, and the disuse 
of the old religious rites. 

The book, begun in 413, was not finished 
‘until 426. In it Augustine shows clearly the 
real causes of the success of Rome and the 
|reason of her weakness and fall, and also the 
| utter falsity of the charges against Christianity. 
|'He contrasts the cities of earth—which are 
transitory in their very nature—with the Eter- 
nal City, ‘‘which hath foundations, whose 

| builder and maker is God.”’ 

The whole book is also an epitome of life 
| end manners in the fifth century, and so is 
| very valuable from an historical point of view. 
| By far the most remarkable, as well as the 
/most popular of all his works, is his Confes- 
|sions, written probably about his forty-sixth 
|year. ‘In this, more fully than in any other 
| among his voluminous productions, is reflected 
that mixture of passion and gentleness, of au- 
thority and sympathy, of largeness of mind 


| and logical vigor, which has given him such rare 
influence in the Christian Church.” It isa 
| unique book, partaking both of the nature of 
penitence and adoration. He writes for his 
'own sake, and also for others, that his confes- 
sions may, ‘‘ when read and heard, stir up the 
| heart, that it sleep not in despair and say I 
cannot.’’* No one has so laid bare his in- 
most thoughts, so fully described his short- 
comings and sins, so earnestly set down in 
words his deep penitence, and so fully poured 
out his aspirations after a purer and holier life 


seen that where Scripture is silent it becomes|as Augustine in this wonderful book. And 


man to be silent also, and to accept on faith 
even when he cannot understand. He did not 
mend matters by his elaborate reasoning, for 


|yet, spiritual as it is, elevating as is the 


moral tone, one cannot help feeling that some- 
times this self-dissection is carried too far, and 





he himself says that all is a mystery.* 

It is pleasant to turn from controversy to| 
more practical things. His sermons were | 
earnest, loving, persuasive, and admirably | 
adapted to the hearers, but they do not strike 
us as specially eloquent. Like those of White- | 
field, much must have been due to the delivery. 

His exegetical works are numerous. Among 
them are his expositions on the Sermon on the 
Mount, the Psalms, John and Romans. In 
these his strength lies in the spiritual apprecia- 
tion of scripture truths, not in critical discrim- | 


| 

*It was against such teaching as the above developed by Cal- 
vin, that the early Friends preached. If this fact is kept in | 
view, while reading Barclay’s Apology, much light will be | 
thrown not only on special passages, but on the whole work. 


tends to morbidness. The work abounds in 
striking passages which force themselves into 
the memory, but it is not a book to be read 
through at once, but rather to be taken up 


'now and then when the mind is inclined to 


meditation. It is not an autobiography, as 


often long periods of his life are passed over 


without notice. ef 
Of the rest of his works it is only necessary 


/to name his Soliloquies,t and also his Retrac- 
‘tations, written near the close of his life, in 


which he reviews all his previous works, and 
retracts what he considers error. 
It was chiefly through his efforts that the pres- 


*Conf. X, 3. ; 
+Augustine coined this word. 
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ent canon of scripture, including, however, the 
Apocrypha, was fixed by the councils of 393 
and 397: 

If Augustine’s faults have been dwelt on, 
rather than his merits, it has not been from 
want of appreciation of his character and 
works. Like many others, his life was more 
than his doctrines. He is one of the most 
striking examples in history of the power of 
Christ to convert, to change, and to keep the 
life of the man who accepts and trusts Him. 
Augustine, a selfish follower of pleasure for 
thirty years, in a moment turns his back on 
his old habits, and, though his days are pro- | 
longed for forty years afterwards, never regrets 
his decision, but in every way—by example, 
by precept, through good report and evil re- 
port, serves his Lord. ‘Though we hesitate to | 
accept much of his theology, let us emulate | 
the devotion of his life.* | 

ALLEN C. THOMAs. | 


- 


is 





For Friends’ Review 

EARLHAM COLLEGE. 
This institution, like most of its kind, has | 
passed through progressive stages of growth, | 
and varied trials and successes, until it 
reached a rank in public estimation aad in| 
college work, not inferior to other colleges in | 
the State. 

The thorough repairs, and addition of closets, 
baths, laboratory, water-tanks, improved drain- 
age, kitchen, laundry, dormitories for domes- 
tics, and new basement for heating apparatus, 
have put it in contrast with what it had been 
in days past. Comfort and cheer are found 
within, and its newly-painted exterior adds 
much to its former attractive appearance. 

The repaired steam apparatus does very sat- 
isfactory service. The building is lighted by 
gas brought by pipes from Richmond gas- 
works, rendering it far more safe than when 
lighted by lampsand oil. The removal of the 
shell steam boilers from under the building, 
and of its smoke-stack from its centre, quiets 
much of former anxiety. Every way, its pres- 
ent management has brought to it blessings | 
gratifying to its friends. 

Zoology, Botany, Physiology and Geology 


has | ; 





are illustrated by a museum, gathered and 
utilized under the professional skill and attain- 
ments of President Joseph Moore. 

A well-supplied laboratory in the new build- 
ing affords good opportunities for experiments 
in qualitative analysis, by Prof. Pinkhani. 
Prof. Pierson is well qualified to give instruc- 
tion in French and German, having added to 


*The most convenient sketch of his life is by Cutts, E. & J. 
B. Young, publishers, New York, 60 cents lis Confessions 
are published by the same firm for 40 cents. Also by Draper, 
Andover, for $1.25. His whole works, translated, may be had 
of Scribner & Welford, N. Y., 15 vols., at $3 per vol. Theex- 
cellent series of Early Christian Literature Primers has not yet 
reached the fifth century. 


his acquirements in this country advantages of 
instruction in the universities of Europe. In- 
deed, all the instructors are doing very credit- 
able work in their several departments. 
THE COURSES OF STUDY 

Are full. In the scientific course students are 
taught field work practically by instruments in 
land surveying, and are trained in geometrical 
and perspective drawing. They have the advan- 
tages of a telescope and a transit instrument, 
and of an astronomical clock. 

Special attention is given to religious in- 
struction and literature. All the students take 
part in Scripture lessons twice each week 


A LIBRARY, 
containing about 6,000 volumes, exclusive of 
two Society Libraries, affords an opportunity 
to the student for reference and general read- 
ing. ‘Two literary societies of long standing 
are conducted by the college classes. 

DEGREES. 


Classical and scientific students receive ap- 


propriate degrees for their respective courses, 


granted by the Board of Trustees, and by au- 
thority of the State. 
The number of students now in attendance 
185. More than 200 entries have been made 
the current year. About seventy of these are 
in the college course. The rest are pursuing 
a systematic preparatory course. About eighty 
of the students are young women. One hun- 
dred and five are young men. They sit at 
opposite sides of the table, at meals, recite in 
the same classes, and observe a very courteous 
and respectful order. The reciprocal influences 
of co-education are found advantageous. 

The building appears large, and its one hun- 


IS 


‘dred or more rooms would be supposed ad- 


equate for the purpose designed. But every 
part is well filled. It is believed that twenty- 
five or thirty more students are ready for admis- 
sion if sufficient accommodations could be had,, 
and that if we had a new college building afford- 
ing an audience hall, a museum, library and 
dormitories for college students, the institution 
might register 300 as well as its present num- 
ber. It becomes, then, a grave question for 
the consideration of its friends, whether a move- 
ment should not be made at an early day to 
reach this desirable end. 

The blessings of Earlham are being distrib- 
uted to every neighborhood of Friends, and an 
appreciative public is drawing largely from it. 
Its value cannot be estimated. 

While the institution is primarily desirable 
for the education of our own children, it may 
be regarded as missionary in its aims, in per- 
fecting instrumentalities for the dissemination 
of sound instruction and influences for good, 
not only to many homes but to many lands. 
The Lord has blessed many men in this coun- 
try with abundant means, which must soon be 
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left behind, when the owners cease to use them. 
It is wise to remember such important instru- 
mentalities for good when wills are written and 
bequests are made. 
THE MUSEUM 

is conceded to be equal if not superior to any 
Other west of the mountains. It is well class- 
ified and cased by the skilful ability of Presi- 
dent Moore, and the accessions to it year by 
year have made the accumulation too great for 
exposition in the Jarge hall containing the col- 
lection, The specimens are rich and rare, 
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mentary mathematics, partly his own and in 
part revised editions of other authors. These 
agreeable labors were interrupted, however, in 
1812, by the illness of his wife, which ended in 
her death towards the end of the followin 
year. Dismissing his school at that time, it 
reassembled early in 1814. On account of his 
own impaired health, however, it was closed in 
a few months, and he gave attention instead to 
the care of his farm. 
About this time he traveled with Jesse Ker- 
sey (then an able and popular minister among 


































































































being selected by careful hands from all climes, os — _ < Hememnns sr Before this, 
from the volcanoes and seas of the Sandwich| ee aa a ee Ay reagan = 
Islands; from mountain ranges east and west; | “an ee " aa coe . i “4 ae 
from the animal, vegetable and mineral king- ae Se : a om eee a Abe — 
erere It awaits a a building for its proper ostene aate arent eee. Franklin aul 
exhibition to the eye of the student. “ alt aa 
Special attention is given in the institution | 8 yo sco ~ pee “ . a nal 
to retard drawing snd paintings under 2 Of Youne men which gradually sed 
skilful artist, an accompaniment of practical the latter society was Samuel Bettle ; who then 
education at the present time, everywhere | at the age of twenty (in the language of our 
demand. A very earnest Christian fecling| biographer), ‘¢ first displayed his remarkable 


gh Nadeipeespr ee agiees ervcitinent students | tient for speaking, which, added to other 
give evidence of rich spiritual experience. “I 8» ie 





qualifications, made him eminent as a minister 
B.C. H. Jin after life.” Enoch Lewis at that time beg 
Bloomingdale, Ind., First mo. 1833. in after life. noch Lewis at that time began 
'a correspondence with slaveholders in the 
South, designing to obtain their testimony to 
a ae eee the evils of slavery, with a view to publication. 
A MEMOIR OF ENOCH LEwISs. 





|In this he was disappointed. He was, how- 
RY JOSEPH J. LEWIS, WEST CHESTER, PA., 1882. | CVE recognized by the blacks as their warm 
\friend, and had occasion at times to render 
effective service to some of them in their en- 
Enoch Lewis’ practical talent and constant} deavors to escape from bondage. 
willingness to be useful, were shown at this} In his visit, with Jesse Kersey, to President 
time and afterwards, by his being called upon! Madison aud some of the members of his cabi- 
to give attention to cases of sickness, in the | net at Washington, and to the Governor of 
absence of a physician; blood letting (then! Virginia, he found but one sentiment ‘n regard 
common in medical practice) being among his}to slavery. ‘This was, that it was an unmiti- 
frequent services. ‘Thus his time was busily | gated evil ; the only question being as to ‘‘ what 
occupied. ‘My Seventh-day afternoons,’’ he; means should be taken to relieve the country 
used to say, ‘‘are like a garret ina large house ; | of an institution that had been so long and so 
not appropriated to anything in particular, it! firmly established, and to which the habits of 
ston becomes the general depository of all) the people were conformed.’’ Even John C. 
lumber, and the fullest room in the house.”” | Calhoun, whom our Friends saw in Washing- 
More than eight years were spent at West-| ton, did not then express any dissent from such 


town, in the genial duties of his place as|a view. On his return from this journey, Enoch 
teacher, and in the enjoyment of a happy 


| Lewis wrote a series of essays on the subject, 
home. His interest in the affairs of the| addressed mainly to slaveholders, urging with 
Religious Society of Friends, and the confidence | calm argument the inexpediency of slavery to 
of his fellow members, had been manifested by 


‘the owners themselves. These were published 
his appointment as clerk of Radnor Preparative | in a newspaper in the State of Delaware. Un- 


Meeting, in 1799. In 1804 he was made| like several other public leaders of the Aboli- 
assistant clerk of Concord Monthly Meeting. | tion movement, he wrote to convince and per- 
In 1808, he left Westtown to reside upon a!suade rather than to denounce ; his Christian 
farm of over a hundred acres at New Garden, | sympathy extending (like that of William 
where he received a number of young men as/ Forster at a later period), to the slaveholder as 
boarding pupils for private instruction. With! well as to the slave, both being regarded by 
the cordial and efficient aid of his wife, this en- | him as sufferers from an unrighteous inherit- 
terprise proved very successful. During the ance of the past. 
years thus occupied he found time to com-| Resuming his work as a teacher in 1814, 
mence preparing for the press a course of ele-' this was continued, along with some care I 





(Continued from page 354 ) 
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farming and sheep-raising, at New Garden, 
and afterwards at Wilmington, Delaware, until 
1827. He married, in 1815, Lydia Jackson, 
a cousin of his first wife ; a union which ‘‘sub- 
sisted in harmony and affection for nearly 
thirty-one years.’ About this time he was 
engaged in a good deal of philanthropic as well 
as literary labor. As one of a committee of 
the Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, he visited Harrisburg to urge 
upon the State Legislature the passage of a law 
prohibiting aldermen and justices of the peace 
from exercising any authority under the act of 
Congress commonly known as the ‘‘ Fugitive 
Slave ‘er In the following year sich a law 
(probably the first in the Union), was enacted 
by the Legislature. Under the sanction of 
the Meeting for Sufferings he also prepared and 
published, with Thomas Evans, a volume en- 
tiled ‘“‘A View of the Present State of the 


Slave Trade.”’ 
(Tobe concluded.) 


|. 


Abridged from the Public Ledger 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, 12 
mo. 28, 1882.—The transit of Venus seems 
to have been as well observed as could be 
hoped for. Generally good weather prevailed, 


the contacts were seen at nearly all important 
places, and the state of the atmosphere was 
in many instances such that some reliance 
could be placed on the times recorded. 

But the great dependence must be on the 
photographs, of which ail the parties sent out 
by the Transit of Venus Commission secured 


aconsiderable number. When the results of 
the transit of 1874 came to be worked up, it 


was found that the photographs taken by Eu- | 


ropean parties were so poor that no reliance 
could be placed upon them. The German 
Government says nothing on the matter, and 
the English Astronomer Royal frankly says, 


“It was thought best to abstain from publish- | 


ing the results of the photographic measures.”’ 

When, therefore, the European astrono- 
mers met in Paris to decide what was best to 
do in regard to the transit of 1882, they 
declared that photography was a failure, and 
should not be tried again. But, in the mean- 
time, the Americans had been working up 
their photographs, taken by a different method, 
and the results proved excellent. While the 
Europeans, therefore, went to work with only 
the contact observations to depend on, in 
which they might be disappointed by a passing 
cloud or a few moments of unsteady atmos- 
phere, the Americans had, in addition to this, 
their photographic apparatus in complete 
order. They took the contacts because it was 
easily done, but they had in reserve their pho- 
tographic plates, and if they secured only six 


minutes of clear sun during the five hours of 
the transit, their work would be more valuable 
than any contact observations that would be 
likely to be made. saan 

The comet is about disappearing from the 
gaze of the unaided eye. It will yet be fol- 
lowed for months by the telescope, for the 
sake of the accurate determination of its orbit. 
It is rather disappointing to know, after the 
dire predictions concerning it, not only that it 
did us no harm, but that it is certain not to 
return for hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
years. It has given us much new data from 
which some of the mysterious questions of the 
physics of comets may be settled ; but at pres- 
ent these seem only to deepen the mystery. 
That it passed unusually close to the sun, and 
swept around it with great rapidity, requiring 
but about three hours to pass through 180 
degrees of its orbit; that it followed closely 
in the tracks of the comets of 1843 and 1880; 





| that its orbit is an immense ellipse, very much 
| flattened, with the sun close to one end, and 
{the other end billions of miles beyond the 
| orbit of distant Neptune; that when near the 
sun its active gases contained sodium in a glow- 
ing state, but that latterly the active constitu- 
'ents are carbon and hydrogen united, as in the 
blue inner part of the flame of a candle, are 
the facts which have been learned concerning 
it. That it is zo¢ a return of the comets of 1843 
and 1880, and that it will, therefore, zo¢ come 
again in a few months and plunge into the 
sun, causing unimaginable trouble; that the 
| atmosphere of the sun did of delay its velocity 
appreciably, also now seem to be certain. ‘The 
; computations of its orbit, based on observa- 
| tions since perihelion and applied to positions 
| previous to that time, do not show that it was 
moving in one orbit before, and another after, 
passage through the solar atmosphere. There 
is, doubtless, some reason why the three 
comets follow each other in the same track. 
That reason may be found in the fact that they 
are portions of one great comet, shattered in 
past ages by an internal explosion, as Biela’s 
was, and scattered along its track. ; 

We are just now in perihelion, about 3,000,- 
ooo miles nearer the sun than in the summer 
time. ‘This is gradually changing, and in 
about 15 years perihelion will come in sum- 
mer time, when the increased nearness to the 
sun will add its slight effect to increase the 
temperature of the northern hemisphere in 
summer time. 5. &. 
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STOUGHTON’s Lire oF WILLIAM PENN.*— 
Dr. Stoughton states in his preface that he 





found the task of writing a new life of Wil- 
liam Penn both pleasant and _interesting- 
Three circumstances combined to render it so, 


* William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. 


7s. 6d. 
John Stoughton, D. D. 


London: Hodder & Stoughton 


By 
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viz., his Quaker descent on his mother’s side, 
his previous study of the opinions held by the 
Society of Friends, and his sympathy with the 
founder of Pennsylvania in his love of peace 
and his advocacy of civil and religious free- 
dom. His readers will find that the work 
produced under these favorable conditions is 
extremely interesting; it is not limited to a 
mere biographical sketch, but illustrates various 
phases of religious life and of political action. 
— The (London) Friend. 
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INSPIRATION OF THE BisLe.—‘‘ In less than 
a hundred years,” said Voltaire, ‘‘ Christianity 
will be swept from existence, and have passed 
into history.’? Infidelity ran riot through 
France, red-handed and impious. A century 
has passed away. Voltaire’s old _printing- 
press, it is said, has since been used to print 
the word of God; and the very house where 
he lived has been packed with Bibies from 
garret to cellar, as a depot for the Bible So- 
ciety. Thomas Paine demolished the Bible, 
and finished it off, finally; but after he had 
crawled despairingly into a drunkard’s grave 
in 1809, the book took such a leap that since 
that time more than twenty times as many 
Bibles have been made and scattered through 
the world as ever were made before, since the 
creation of man. Up to the year 1800, from 
four to six million copies of the Scriptures, in 
some thirty different languages, comprised all 
that had been produced since the world began. 
Eighty years later, in 1880, the statistics of 
eighty different Bible societies which are now 
in existence with their unnumbered agencies 
and auxiliaries, report more than 165,000,000 
Bibles, Testaments, and portions of Scripture, 
with two hundred and six new translations, 
distributed by Bible societies alone since 1804, 
to say nothing of the unknown millions of 
Bibles and Testaments which have been issued 
and circulated by private publishers through- 
out the world.—H. Z. Hastings. 


a ES — 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1882.—The fol- 
lowing summary is from the /udependent: “A 
year ago, in our review, we spoke of the brief 
period of dryness and deadness which had come 
upon the churches, as having passed away, and 
pointed to signs of a reviving prosperity. The 
churches had begun to feel the effects of revival 
influences, which were of a very quiet nature, and | 
to increase their net gains. The prophecies of a | 
new prosperity have been fully verified in the | 
past twelve months, and a much larger number 
of churches have been visited by gracious influ- 
ences, There have been, however, no extraordi- 
nary revival movements. The increase of con- 
verts must be traced to the operation of the 
normal methods of congregational work and to | 
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dences of the pervasiveness of this revival spirit, 
and church statistics, so far as they have come to 
hand, show that the low rate of increase of two or 
three years ago is rising. The Presbyterian 
Church, for example, reports the largest increase 
for several years. The same is true of the Pres- 
byterian Church, South. The former increased 
its list of communicants by more than 24,000; 
the latter by over 9,000. The Spring conferences 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church report an in- 
crease of more than 13,000 probationers, and a 
still better exhibit may be expected from the Fall 
|.conferences, All the financial interests of the 
churches have improved; more money has been 
received for home missions, for the building of 
churches in neglected places, and for foreign mis- 
sions, and education and other enterprises have, 
in many cases, been placed on a better footing, 
| The outlook in all these respects is certi§nly en- 
couraging. 

“ Evangelistic movements abroad have excited 

unusual interest. The popularity of the Salvation 
Army, which has been doing for the degraded 
| classesin England and Scotland what the churches 
;could not or would not do, has been steadily 
growing, and it has gained many friends, not 
only among reluctant Nonconformists, but among 
Churchmen, H gh and Low and Broad. Dis- 
cussions have been held in Anglican conventions 
concerning the attitude the church ought to take 
toward the Army; and, though some of its ir- 
regular methods are not approved, no one has 
| ventured to condemnit unqualifiedly, while some 
| of the church dignitaries think there ought to be 
room for it in the Establishment. Detachments 
of the Army have been invited both to attend and 
to hold services in parish churches. The appear- 
ance of a squad of the Army in India was ‘treated 
as a matter of unusual interest by Hindus, Eura- 
sians, and Europeans, and few except English 
magistrates thought of interfering with the Army's 
processions and meetings. Keshub Chunder Sen 
bids it God speed. Messrs, Moody and Sankey 
|have been repeating, in England and Scotland, 
| their campaign of eight or ten years ago. Every- 
where they have been cordially welcomed, and 
have left behind them evidences of awakened in- 
terest. In Oxford and Cambridge the work they 
accomplished among the gownsmen will make 
| their visit an event long to be remembered.” 








—— 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 





| 


“THE PHysioLoGy oF ALcoHocics.’—The 
National Temperance Society has just published 
in pamphlet form an address, with the above title, 
by William B, Carpenter, M. D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
of England, the distinguished author of “The 
Physiology of Temperance and Total Abstinence, 
and of other important physiological and scienti- 
fic works. This address, recently delivered in 
Boston, and carefully revised by the author, 1s a 
very able and valuable exposition of the ver- 
dict of science against alcohol, rendered by a 
most competent authority. It is a powerful, con- 
vincing plea for total abstinence, from scientific, 
physiological considerations. It is admirably 
adapted to both professional and popular readers, 
and should be widely circulated. Price to cents. 





union services, either with or without the aid of 
revivalists, Our exchanges bring weekly evi- 


THE National Temperance Society has also 
published a pamphlet of great interest from 
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the pen of Dr. B. W. Richardson, of Lon- 
don. Twenty-one points are noted in which great 
advance has been made in popular education 
concerning alcoholic liquors. It is a record of 
progress most cheering to all friends of temper- 
ance, especially so with reference to the scientific | 
aspects of the subject. The following are the | 
landmarks: 
1. Alcohol and its Purchasers, Alcohol : | 
What is it. 3. Alcohol not a Food, 4. Alcohol | 
and Practical Abstainers. 5. Alcohol and Ath- 
letics. 6. Alcohol and Brain-Workers. 7. Al- 
cohol and Climate Extremes. 8. Alcohol vs. 
Water. 9. Alcohol as a Medicine. 10 Alco-} 
holic Diseases, 11. Alcohol and the Physiologi- 
cal Minimum. 12. Alcohol and Longevity. 13. | 
Alcohol and Morality. 14. Alcohol and Insanity, | 
15. Alcohol and Heredity. 16. Alcohol and | 
Crime. 17. Alcohol and Pauperism. 18. Alco- 
hol and Prison Life. 19. Alcohol and History. 
20. Alcohol and Legislation. 21. Alcohol and| 
‘Ourselves. 
ALCOHOLIC stimulants have not been adminis- 
tered to one of over 14,000 patients who have 
passed through the London Temperance Hospital, 
though the physicians are at liberty to prescribe 
them when needed. 


A CRIMINAL magistrate in Baltimore revoked 
the license of a saloon-keeper for selling liquor on | 
the First-day of the week, fined him $50 and costs, | 
and sent him to jail for ten days, 

Ou10.—Great activity is being manifested | 
among the friends of temperance in Ohio in favor | 
of a constitutional amendment. Petitions are | 
being circulated through the State by the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union, lecturers are in 
the field, and a literature is being circulated upon 
this question. The temperance sentiment is fast 
concentrating upon this line of action. Regula- 
tion by tax is repudiated by the great mass of 
temperance workers, and a public sentiment is 
fast being created which shall bear for full and 
absolute prohibition. 


INDIANA.—The friends of a prohibitory consti- 
tutional amendment are determined to use every 
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SCHOOL. 


A FEW years ago, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education made an investigation into 
the character, condition and productiveness of 
the laborers in all the great centers of toil in the 
United States, including every kind of labor, 
from the rudest and simplest to the most skilled. 
A series of questions propounded to the employers 
brought out the information required on all points. 
This information, generalized and reduced to a 
scale, (assuming the illiterate laborer as the unit), 
gives the following results : Considered as a mere 
machine of production, the laborer with a com- 
mon school education will, on the average, pro- 
duce annually twenty-five per cent. more than the 
illiterate ; if he has an academic education he 
will produce fifty per cent more; and if a colle- 
giate education, one hundred per cent. more. 


3ERLIN has an excellent Lyceum for the ad- 
vanced instruction of women, founded as a memo- 
rial of the daughter.of Queen Victoria, the 
Crown Princess of Germany. Eminent scholars 
lecture there upon Literature, Languages and 
Art; the Natural Sciences are taught in the 
Museum of Natural History, Mathematical and 
Astronomical teaching also are gtven, the latter 
with every appliance for observation. The course 
of study extends over three years. For the first 

alf year, the charge is two dollars and a half; 
for the second, three dollars ; afterwards, still less. 
Special courses also are provided® at moderate 
expense. Students in this Lyceum have access, 
at the rate of fify cents for about eight months, to 
a Library specially established for those who at- 
tend its lectures. 

HARVARD has limited, and Amherst forbidden, 
the participation of students in inter-collegiate 
athletic contests. Physical culture is important, 
and active games promote it most agreeably ; 
but there is reason to believe that all would gain 
by the restriction of them, in each college, to its 
own campus and its own river or lake. 


MARTHA CAREY THOMAS, of Baltimore, after 
three years of study at Leipzig, Germany, re- 


effort to secure its submission at a special election. | ceived last autumn from the University of Ziirich 


The friends of the cause are as full of vim and 
vigor and hope as ever.. The returns of the elec- 
tion show a majority in the State ticket of 2,205 
in favor of submission, taking the vote of the 





three parties into account. The fight is to be re- 
newed in the Legislature.— Nat. Temp. Advocate. 


the degree of Ph. D., summa cum laude: a dis- 

tinction never before conferred by that institution 

upon a woman, and seldom upon men. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE,—On the evening ot 


First month 18th, about 1000 guests accepted the 
kind invitation of the Trustees of Swarthmore 


Tue [London] FRiEND First mo. 1, 1883, says: | College, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, to the 
“The rapid advance of the Blue Ribbon move- re-opening of the College buildings. The College 
ment, the thorough total-abstinence principles in-| was destroyed by fire Ninth mo. 25th, 1881. The 
sisted upon by the Salvation Army, the great and | work of instruction was resumed at once in build- 
profitable extension of coffee and cocoa taverns ings in Media, Delaware County, and the recon- 
in our large towns, together with all the other] struction of the College buildings decided upon. 
efforts made in this cause, have been so far suc-| The College opened in the rebuilt edifice in Ninth 
cessful as very appreciably to have lessened the month, 1882, and on the date of re-opening the 
revenue from Excise duties during the past year.| whole was complete and every bill paid. 

One notable feature of this work has been the re-|_ The new structure cost $225,000, of which 
markable increase during the last few years of| $146,000 was raised by contributions, $69,000 of 
ministers of all religious denominations who have | it between Christmas and the re-opening. Be- 
devoted themselves to it. The churches, indeed,} side this an entirely new “Science Building” 
are fast taking their right place as the stronghold | was erected, with laboratories for wood-work, 
‘of the temperance movement. It was far other-| iron-working, with the tools, lathes, &c., used in 
be a short time ago, Whilst the work that still regular machine shops of the land, laboratory for 
‘h one be done is appalling in its magnitude, | physics, for quantitative and qualitative chemistry 
‘here is abundant cause in the retrospect of 1882] and for photography, the whole costing $25,000. 
to thank God and take courage.” The College building gives a chamber to each 

















two students, neatly furnished, with study rooms 
near, The whole structure is admirably warmed, 
well ventilated, and so finished as to give a neat 
and agreeable aspect to the interior. The friends 
of Swarthmore deserve credit for the great liber- 
ality, intelligence and energy shown in their work. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 27, 1883. 











TO THE SURPRISE, both of its advocates and 
its opposers, even in Congress, a genuine “ Civil 
Service Reform” bill has been passed by both 
Houses at Washington, and signed by President 
Arthur. It requires a competitive examination 
before appointment to a number of offices under 
the National Government, which, hitherto, have 


been obtained only by personal favor and influ- 
ence. 






























































How far it will be carried into execution re- 


mains to be seen. This depends on the President 
and others in power. 























Reform cannot be per- 
fected by any single act of legislation. There 
needs to be made useful also another mode of 
proof of fitness for promotion in the public ser- 
vice ; a good record of duties already performed 
This is often worth more than competitive exami- 


nation, and ought to be duly regarded in con- 
nection with it. 















































Whether “ official” minds are as yet fully pre- 
pared for so great a movement seems doubtful. 
But it is a great gain that enlightened public 
opinion has compelled Congress to enact it, even 
if it be, so to speak, against its will, It is a good | 
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| His kingdom and His Father’s, 


REVIEW. 
militarism may be the next reform to be sought 
worked and prayed for. Without the Gospel 


none of these advances can become sure and 
complete. 


-—-- -. — 


ON THIS, let us quote from a sermon lately de. 
livered by J. Llewellyn Davies, before the Uni. 
versity of Oxford, England: 


“By the characteristic influences of our time 
we are called upon to have done with exclusive 
and arrogant nationalism. And the feeling that, 
in the sight of God, our race is a whole, and tha: 
one section is bound to act towards other sec. 
tions, as a member of a body towards other mem- 
bers, will certainly tell upon our home-politics, 
and forbid us to acquiesce in narrow and debasin 
traditions. When the absurdities of party strife 
are excused on the ground that we cannot imagine 
how England could be governed except by 
parties, we shall be the more inclined to believe 
that the Power which governs our country and all 
countries, is not tied to unreal and demoralizing 
expedients, Observers have already noted indi- 
cations of an approaching modification of do- 
mestic politics, due to the deliberate introduction 
of moral ends in the scope of political action, At 
home as well as abroad, we are called to ad- 
vance in faith, bringing institutions and practices 
fearlessly to the test of the Divine standard re- 
vealed to us. 

“ Above all, our faith as Christians, by gaining 
its proper outlook and its high pretensions, will 
receive an accession of energy which will be felt 
in every fibre of our consciousness, One reason 
why our faith is valetudinarian is that it is‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined.’ We look up to Christ with 
the less reverence because we shrink from hold- 
ing that the kingdom of the world has become 
There is not an 
humble Christian, not a private student preparing 





sign of progress, and, we may hope, more will 
follow. When the advantages of the plan in the 
National Administration are seen, it will doubt- | 
less be extended to the State and municipal 
governments ; and it is not, perhaps, too much to | 
anticipate that our land may, at no distant day, 
be purged from the wretched spoils system. 


--- 
























































Do NOT many reforms advance just in this way? 
Abraham Lincoln waited for the “voice of the 


people” before he issued his proclamation of! 
emancipation. 























Long before, the growth of anti- 
slavery conviction and feeling had been going on, 
preparing the country for the “ irrepressible con 
flict.” Other momentous conflicts are yet to come ; 
one is now imminent. What but the almost irre- 
sistible power of public opinion on the subject of 
Temperance has brought legislators to give way 
to measures of prohibition in several States? 
This “wave” of opinion and feeling gains in 
strength, month by month. It may before a great 
while work a new emancipation, and, from the 
worse than African, alcoholic bondage, “ proclaim 
liberty throughout the land.” 
























































Peace instead of 


for his work of service to God in Church and 
State, who will not be strengthened in his conflict 


| with the temptations which beset him by thinking 


of himself as a sworn soldier of the army which is 


to reduce the whole world, with its unnumbered 


powers and activities, to the obedience of Christ. 


Of old the faith, ‘ All nations, whom thou hast , 


made, shall come and worship Thee, O Lord, 
and glorify thy name,’ inspired the prayer. ‘ Turn 


| Thee then unto me. and have mercy upon me; give 


Thy strength unto Thy servant, and help the son 
of Thine handmaid.’ Let every one who feels 
his weakness try to cherish the conviction, that it 
is not for the Christian to cower before any in- 
terest, however formidable, or to be baffled by 
any problem, however intricate. Such loyal con- 


| fidence in the heavenly Leader will have its re- 


. . 5 
ward, let him be sure, in encouragement anc 
strength,” 


AMONG THE WONDERS of this country, few are 
more remarkable than the great number of active 
organizations for doing good. One of these, the 
existence of which has probably been unknown 
to many of our readers, is the “ New West Edu- 
cation Commission ;” whose Second Annual Re- 
port has just been received, although issued in the 
Fifth month last, It is located in: Chicago; 
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having, however, among its directors three resident | Territory by the hands of women. If this be His 

in Boston and two in other places, Its field of | PUTPOSE, it does but add emphasis to the appeal 

work is principally in Utah ; with some extension | ee ee ee 

into Colorado and New Mexico. | this critical time, be sent forth into this open and 
Mormonism is the great object of its attack, by promising field.” 

meansof Christian influence and labor, especially SS ee 

with the young. That system is described as A NOTE from the British Government lately ad- 


«a rebellion of all that is worst in man against | dressed to the European powers respecting Egypt, 
all that is best in qh nation, unrelieved by a declares the question of the suppression of slavery 
gleam of chivalry or-an emotion of generous en-| and the slave trade to be one which the British 


thusiasm to mitigate Its vileness and loathing. To | Government has much at heart; and that it will 
every interest the system is baleful. Out of the aclen: ie centile ab abelian tn ens 
slums and cesspools of society come miasmas , Pp y a ng the to 


that poison life ; come leprosies that waste com- | take measures to gain this end. This declaration 


munities; come disease and pestilence that kill | is consistent with the honorable course of Great 
republics, Mormonism is rife with all these. It 
stands square across the path of our future. vs ; a a Oa 

«What shall be done ? Let this pool be troubled | POP¢ that the East Africa traffic in slaves may yet 


from heaven and earth, and under the earth, till) be suppressed as that from the West coast has 


it becomes clear healing. been, and that largely by the efforts of England 
“What are the means? There are four, like 


the four angels at the corners of the sheet let} Opp crry READERS may be interested to know 
down in the vision of Peter, changing and cleans. | eae : 


ing all that was common and unclean into the | of the very useful and successful introduction, by 
useful and the good. First, the teacher to educate | the Philadelphia College of Physicians, of a Di- 
the mind, misled and astray. Second, the preacher | rectory for Nurses; at the Hall of the College, 


to arouse the conscience. Third, the legislator to | -.,. 7 See aicdd fi 
shape the law. Fourth, the magistrate to enforce Thirteenth and Locust streets. Emily Thomas is 


it, Rulers are God's ministers for good. Herein | its efficient Secretary. 

isthe hiding of our power. These have been the | - —- = 

instruments of our success. Educate, agitate,} ERratum.—In our London Letter of last week 

legislate, execute. |(p. 355) where “central Soudan” is mentioned, 
Education being the purpose of this Com mis- it should be “ central London,” 

sion, it has had under its auspices, during last | 


Britain towards slavery in the past, and inspires 





= 


- . ~~. - — 


year, one incorporated academy and eleven other! THE Freedman's Friend contains the following 
schools in Utah, and four academies in New| Appeal, to which we call our readers’ earnest 
Mexico and Colorado ; twenty-nine teachers, and | attention: 


more than twelve hundred pupils, It opened in This Association again comes before the con- 
Utah inviting fields to three Home Missionaries, | tributors for aid in conducting the operations of 
two of whom are on the ground and at work. It the coming winter. Our withdrawal from the 
has gathered into its “ Sabbath-schools” a large sweais 2 CNTY Ge SUNS OS ee 


: lieved us from our most expensive schools, but 
number of children and adults. The value of the | there are still a number of places where the in- 


Christian school has been shown, as a powerful | terests of the colored people call loudly for our 

factor in settling the existing and threatening dif. | continued aid. wij ake m 

ficulties in Utah | Those who listened to C, S. Schaeffer at our 
a last annual meeting, know what an open field 

exists at Christiansburg, Va. 





One of the pioneer teachers in this work, Lydia 


Tichenor Bailey, asserts, from her own observa-| It is not the purpose of the Roard to extend our 
tion, that “there is a people in that Territory operations, but to continue our policy of the past 


; v? 3 year, by supporting the schools whose needs are 
— a call Mormons, and we speak of them eau sain This we have been able to do, 
in a sweeping way, that have been terribly de-| with a reduced income, by observing economy in 
ceived, and their souls are in hunger. . . . There | our appropriations and dispensing with the ser- 
is no class in this country, or any other, from vices of . ee The opening ae 
W re : . . ,» | winter schools finds our treasury empty, and we 

hom we can look for such wonderful and quick again appeal to Friends for the funds necessary 
to carry us through the twentieth year of our 

“That it requires a high degree of Christian work in the South, 4 : 
Courage and devotion on the part of teachers to The amount needed is estimated at $2,500. 
go alone and unprotected into these towns, where Contributions should be sent to Richard Cadbury, 
an uncertain welcome on the part of some, and Treas., No. 409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
decided hostility on the part of others, await them,| On behalf of the Execut.ve Board, 
's apparent to every one. But the-fact that God | RICHARD Woop, Chairman. 

as given such success to those who have gone, | EDWARD M. WIsTAar, Secretary 
and is inclining numbers of others to join them, | re 
affords an indication far from slight that He is, It is estimated that the number of total ab- 
about to avenge the wrongs of women in that: stainers in Great Britain is now five millions, 


results.” The report says: 
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MARRIED. 
CAREY—KING.—At a meeting appointed by 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting and held at the house 
of the bride’s father, in Baltimore, Md., on the 
6th instant, Thomas K. Carey and Mary T. King, 
daughter of Francis T. King. 


DIED. 


COX.—On Tenth mo. 4th, 1882, at her home in 
Hancock county, Ind., Elizabeth J., wife of Jas. 
P. Cox, aged 27 years, daughter of Jonathan and 
Mary Jessup. 

In the death of Lizzie, as she was called, her 
parents lost an affectionate daughter, her husband 
a warm-hearted companion, and the Sabbath- 
school a faithful and beloved member. Heer ill- 
ness was only for a few hours before the happy 
change, for which she has left to her friends abun- 
dant consoling evidence. Her remains were fol- 
lowed to their last resting place by a large con- 
course of relatives and friends: 


“How mournful seems in broken dream 
The morning of the day, 

When icy death has sealed the breath 
Of some dear form of clay. 


‘When pale, unmoved the face we loved, 
The face we thought so fair ; 

And the hands lie cold whose fervent hold 
Once charmed away despair. 


‘Oh, what could heal the grief we feel, 
For hopes that come no more; 

Had we not heard the Scripture word, 
‘Not lost, but gone before.’” 


BENJAMIN.—On the 17th of Eleventh mo., 
1882, Joel Benjamin, son of David N. and Ruth 
Ellen Stuart, aged 5 years. He was a member of 
Cane Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, North 
Carolina. 


COBB.—In Winslow, Maine, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Stephen Nichols, on the 27th of 
Third mo., 1882, Phebe H. Cobb, wife of Joshua 
Cobb ; a member of Limington Monthly Meet- 
ing, Maine, aged 87 years and 8 months. 

Having a birthright in the Society of Friends, 
she tested the value of its principles in very early 
life. Being at a meeting of Methodists, she was 
brought under the converting power of the Gospel, 
and was then led to examine our principles and 
practices, and then from living experience adopt- 
ed them as her own. But it was within the last 
thirty years of her life that an entire and full dedi- 
cation of her all was made, and then she became 
as a light set upon a hill. Her voice was often 
heard in public and private in praise and adora- 
tion to Him who had washed her in His own 
blood ; and encouraging others to come to this 
fountain set open for sin and uncleanness, 

An accident nine years before her decease 
disabled her from walking except with crutches. 
This was very severe to her ; but the influences of 
the Spirit calmed and subdued her will; and she 
could say in view of it and the deaths of her loved 
ones, five of whom were removed in eighteen 
months: ‘I bless God for all things, most for the 
severe,” 

She had been long waiting, “living,” as she 
said, “for many years on borrowed time,” but 
each day doing service for her Redeemer, She 
was found ready—her dying testimony being, “ I 


| 
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see nothing in my way, Jesus is with me.” In her 
triumphant end, death had nosting, the grave no 
victory. 

NOTICE. 

LECTURES ON AMERICAN HIsTory AT Haver- 
FORD COLLEGE.—James Wood will deliver a 
course of six lectures on American History in 
Alumni Hall, at Haverford College, on the fol- 
lowing topics: 1. Prehistoric America. 2, The 
Settlements. 3. The Colonies and their Govern. 
ments. 4. The Confederation. 5. Acquisitions 
of Territory. 6. Immigration and Development, 
The first lecture, on “ Prehistoric America,” will 
be given on Fourth-day evening, Second mo, 7th, 
at 71%4 o'clock. 

Graduates and former students, and the public 
generally, are invited to attend. 


6.45. 


A TS SE EE RL A A TTT 


Return at 8.51 and 9.21. 


| Trains leave Broad Street Station at 6,16 and 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON, 


Second month 4, 1883. 
THE PRINCE OF LIFE. 


Acts iii, 1221, 


Gotpven Text.—In him ‘was life, and the life was the light 
of men. Johni. 4. 
| 


| This lesson immediately follows the last, and 


includes Peter's address in Solomon's Porch at 
the temple at Jerusalem. The wonder, interest 
and curiosity of the people upon the marvellous 
| miracle of healing the lame man brought them 
together, and Peter took advantage of the vast 
audience to preach Christ with boldness and 
| power. 

12, And when Peter saw it, he answered unto 
the people. Seeing the wondering crowd flow to- 
gether, he met their anxious gaze and mental in- 
| quiry by fitting words. 
| Yemen of Israel. A courteous form of ad- 
dress, commonly used then. Why marvel ye at 
this? To them it was a cause for astonishment 
that such a man should be cured. To Peter tt 
was less so, for he had seen many evidences of 
| Christ’s power, and such a miracle was to him 
just what was to be expected after His words that 
all power was given Him, and His promise to 
His disciples, “greater works than these shall 
(ye) do, because I go unto my Father, John xiv, 
12, We ought to expect great things to be done 
by our Lord and in His name. As though by 
our own power or holiness (godliness R. V.) we 
had made this man to walk. The Jews then 
thought that persons of very godly character might 
receive power to work miracles as a reward there- 
for. But Peter turned away all thoughts from 
himself and John to their Lord, from whom the 
| healing power came, ; 

13. The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, ana 
of Facob, the God of our fathers, hath glorified 
his Son (Servant R.V.) Fesus: He connected 
| the miracle with the direct power of Jehovah, the 
same who had been the God of their fathers, and 
who had wrought such wonders in the days of old, 
He also sets forth the Lord Jesus as the Son of 
God. Our Lord was glorifed and honored at 
His baptism, at His transfiguration, in all the 
mighty miracles He performed, in His eure 
tion, but especially in His ascension to ee 
right hand, Whom ye delivered up, and —_ 
him in the presence of Pilate, when he was a 
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trmined to let him go, (And denied him before 
the face of Pilate, when he had determined to re- 
jase him. R. V.) God had honored and exalted the 
Lord Jesus—their nation had cast him out of the 
lewish communion, and had delivered Him up 
io the Gentiles. God had owned Him as His 
Son, they had denied Him even when Pilate 
would have released Him. 

14. But ye denied the Holy One and the Fust, 
(denied the Holy and Righteous One, R.V.) and 
desired (asked for R. V.) a murderer to be granted 
wito you; They refused to own the Holy Jesus 
4s their Messiah, and chose rather that a man 
suilty of murder should be set free. In the Old 
Testament are prophecies of our Lord under the 
‘itles of Holy One, Ps. xvi. 10; Ps. Ixxxix. 19; 
The Righteous Branch, Jer. xxiii. 5 ; Isa. lili, 11, 
Heis called The Just, ch. vii. 52; Jas. v.6. It 
means true, innocent of any fault. 

15. And killed the Prince of life. Though none 
of those present may have joined in the cry, 
“Crucify Him,” yet they were a part of and in 
sympathy with their nation, whose rulers and 

ople had done so, The Prince of life was 
killed! Strange seeming contradiction! But 
Christ as one with God had “life in Himself,” 
andhad power to impart spiritual and eternal 
lifetomen. Whom God hath raised (God raised 
R.V.) from the dead. God set the seal of ap- 
proval upon the Lord Jesus by raising Him from 
thedead. This resurrection is the crowning evi- 
dence that He was the Messiah, the Holy One, 
the Just One, the Son of God. Whereof we are 
witnesses. The apostles were chosen especially 
as witnesses of all that our Lord did until the day 
Heascended. Chap. i. 21, 22. The fact of His 
resurrection they pressed as the most vital part 
of their testimony to the Lord Jesus as the Sa- 
viour of men. It was the Divine attest to all His 
aims, His works, His teachings, His atoning 
death, His victory over death, hell and the grave; 
and of His power to save the souls of men. 

16, And his name through faith in his name (And 
by faith in his name hath his name R. V.) hath 
made this man strong. His name often means 
His power or authority. Here it means that “ by 
ith in Himself (whose name was called upon 
He hath made this man strong.” Whom ye see 
(behold R. V.) and know. Peter could point to 
the healed man as the living evidence of the 
miracle. Yea, the faith which is by (through 
R.V.) him hath given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. The faith of the 
apostles in Him, the faith of the lame man as he 
heard of Him, had led to the healing. The power 
was Christ's, the condition of its exercise was the 
faith of the apostles and of the man; yet even this 
faith in them was exercised as they used the grace 
imparted by their Lord. Perfect soundness : he 
was perfectly cured. So the spiritual healing by 
Christ is designed to give perfect soundness spirit- 
vally—the washing away of all sins, the impart- | 
ng of grace sufficient to obedience, and the sanc- 
ae of heart and life. All saw him, there 
¢ € no mistake about the miracle; and if 
80, then Jesus is the Messiah. So, when men see 
— man and look on his daily life, they see 
aa mighty work of grace is being done in him, 

17. And now, brethren, I wot that through (in 
Wovsh emorance ye did it, Peter had plainly 
4 “gat upon his hearers the terrible charge that 
‘Mey were the murderers of their own Messiah, 


| 


| 


) } 
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yet he spoke in tender love. As far as he may, 
he lightens their guilt by stating that they had 
acted in ignorance, not knowing clearly what 
they were doing. This ignorance varied, from 
that of the people led by their rulers, to that of the 
high priest, who yet could not have fully known 
our Lord's true character. Luke xxiii. 34. Sins 
of ignorance are yet sins. ‘Cleanse thou me 
from secret faults,” is a prayer all may often use. 
Iwot. know. As did also your rulers. See 
I Cor. ii. 8. 

18. But those (the R. V.) things which God 
before had showed (God foreshewed R. V.) by 
the mouth of all his (the R. V.) prophets, that 
(His R. V.) Christ should suffer, he hath so ful- 
filled. God foreknew that Christ would suffer 
and rise again. The Jews looked for a victorious 
and reigning Christ, but Peter tells them the 
prophets generally had told of a suffering One. 
Though ‘God had foreseen their acts, they were 
nevertheless guilty of wrong. ‘“ They did not do 
them because He foresaw them, but He foresaw 
them because they wou/d do them.” 

19. Repent ye therefore. \gnorant of the evil 
of your own hearts, ignorant of Christ's true 
character, guilty of crucifying your Messiah and 
Lord, change from your minds about yourselves 
and about God’s way of salvation, look to Him 
in trust in His mercy and wisdom in sending 
Christ to die for your sins, and de converted, (turn 
again, R. V.) change the whole current of your 
lives, be among the disciples of the Lord Jesus. 
That your sins may be blotted out, That the 
record of your past sins, which stands against 
you, may for Christ’s sake be blotted out by the 
pardoning love of God. The ancients wrote upon 
tablets covered with a thin coat of wax, upon 
which they traced the words with the sharp end 
of a sty/us, and smoothed them out again with 
the other rounded end. 

When the times of refreshing shall come from 
the presence of the Lord. (That so there may 
come seasons of refreshing from the presence of 
the Lord. R. V.) If they repented and turned 
to the Lord Jesus, there would come times of rest, 
peace of soul, from the presence of the Lord by 
His Spirit in their hearts, comforting them with 
the sense of pardon and acceptance. We may 
believe also that it refers to the second coming of 
our Lord, whose “ presence ” will be a refreshing, 
comfort and joy to His people, though a terror to 
the wicked. 

20. And he shall send Fesus Christ, which be- 
(And that he may 
send the Christ who hath been appointed for you, 
even Fesus. R.V.) The Christ whom God has 
fore-appointed for you as a Messiah and Saviour 
has ascended to heaven, but He shall be sent 
again. Your repentance, faith and faithful walk 
may hasten that blessed day when He shall come 
again, See Il Pet. iii. 12, marginal reading of 
R. V. 

21. Whom the heaven must receive until the 
times of restitution (restoration R. V.) of all 
things. The Lord Jesus by His Spirit is present 
in the hearts of His believing disciples, ever 
present with His church; but in His glorified 
body He isin heaven. It is a deep and serious 
subject as to what “the times of restoration” 
means. Most probably it includes the whole pe- 
riod from the ascension to the second coming of 
Christ, with the removing of all the distractions 
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and miseries of the church and the world, which | 
shall attend “the regeneration,” (Matt. xix. 28) | 
“the new creation,” when righteousness and not 
sin shall have the dominion in this world. 

Which God hath spoken (| Whereof God spake 
R. V.) dy the mouth of all his (of his R. V.) holy 
prophets since the world began. God, by His 
prophets from the earliest times, as recorded in 
Scripture, had told of the salvation, deliverance 
from sin, and glorious results to this world which | 
should flow from the coming of Christ, ending in: 
its renewal and the establishment of peace, order | 
and holiness on earth. 

“ The threefold restoration : (1) It did occur, 
when the way of salvation under the new cove- | 
nant was opened. (2) It does occur, when we are. 
(fully) converted. (3) It w7// occur, in the con- | 
summation of the world.”— A. F. Schmidt. | 

Peter’s words cannot contradict those of our | 
Lord, “ hath never forgiveness, but is guilty of an! 
eternal sin,” Mark iii, 29, so as to teach a final | 
restoration of ail to God's favor. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1, Peter denied all power in himself to work a 
miracle. All power for good belongs to God, | 
and is given according to His will to those who | 
love Him and have faith in Him. 

2. Jehovah, the God of Abraham, manifested 
Himself in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3. Whenever we have done anything contrary 
to the will or spirit or teachings of the Lord Jesus, 
we have so far denied Him as the Holy One and 
the Just, and have come under condemnation for 
sin, 

4. As by faith in His name the lame man was 
made perfectly whole, so by repentance and turn- 
ing again to Him our sins are blotted out, and we 


are enabled to walk and praise God in newness | 


of life. 


5. Upon true repentance and faith in the Lord 
Jesus we have peace and assurance from the 
Comforter sent in Jesus’ name. 

6. The Lord Jesus has gone into heaven, 
will there remain till the time appointed. Man 
lost holiness and the joys of Paradise by sin; 


through Christ there is a restoration to holiness | 


here and to Paradise hereafter, But what further 
glorious results shall flow from Christ’s mediato- 
rial work we cannot yet discern, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In a letter written by Charles M. Jones, com- 
panion to Eli Jones, under date, Brumana, Mt. 
Lebanon, Twelfth mo. 1oth, 1882, he says, “We 
have quite large meetings here on Sabbath morn- 
ings, and those who attend them listen with great 
interest. The Gospel is finding its way into many 
hearts. But the work must be slow, because 
there is so much superstition to overcome, and 
the Eastern churches (Greek and Maronite) are 
doing all they can to keep out everything that 
will tend to lead souls to Christ. Bishops and 
priests labor to hinder the work, but still it goes 
on, Here in the village and around in the vicini- 
ty of the mission they have lost most of their 
power; but in those villages where there are no 
schools they hold almost complete control of the 
people. But the circle of Gospel light keeps 


He | 
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widening out, and I believe will continue to until 
this land shall again know the Lord. It is beyond 
our comprehension why this beautiful land, which 


has so much connected with it of vitalimportance 


to all true Christians, and has been the home of 
our blessed Saviour when on earth, should have 
been permitted to sink into such utter darkness and 
gross superstition, Once highly favored of God, 
now utterly forsaken. We can only wonder, and 
learn from it what must be the lot of all, whether 
men or nations, who forsake God, 

It seems to me that it cails very loudly upon 
the Christian Church everywhere to do all in their 
power to bring it back again to the Lord Jesus, 
We may believe it is His will also to redeem this 
people, for He has blessed the little effort already 
put forth. May He continue to bless and strengthen 
His servants for the work. 

Last Sabbath afternoon, with Ibrahim Tasso 
for interpreter, I went to a village about two 
hours ride from here and held a meeting with the 
people. Eighty came together and listened very 


quietly while 1 spoke to them of Jesus, of the 
need of being converted, of prayer, &c. Someof 


them said they never heard of anything like tha 
before, but they loved to hear it, and they asked 
me to come again, which I hope to do next Sab- 
‘bath, But even that little effort stirred up the 
| priests wonderfully. They watch very closely tor 
| fear something will hinder their control of the 


‘people. I hope jhe Lord will open some of their 
| eyes, 
| Eli Jones and I went a few days ago to another 
| village, where Theophilus Waldmeier was stoned 
| two years ago, and had not thought best to at 
_tempt to hold a meeting since. We held an 
evening meeting there, to which forty came and 
gave good attention; some of them said at the 
close of the meeting, “ Our priest don’t talk to 
us such good things that make us feel happy. 
We want you to come some more,” We expect 
| to go again to-morrow night. The priest is trying 
| to prevent the people from coming, but the Spit, 
too, seems to be working and opening the way for 
us. The schools havea great influence in the 
good work here. As the children get to know 
and understand more of the world and also study 
| the Gospel, they have a great influence on the 
| parents; but one of the greatest, we might per- 
|haps say ¢he greatest influence, is the medical 
| department of the mission ; so many of the poor, 
| suffering ones come and get relief, and they cat 
| but open their hearts to receive and welcome the 
| Gospel seed-sower. I have often heard them sa, 
Why, you must be good people. You come 
here to teach our children to read, and you help 
|us when we are sick, and tell us good things 
about heaven, and don't make us pay for it, like 
| the priest, who don't do us any good.” 
| The schools are all prospering nicely, and have 
|a full number of scholars, The mission 1s Ve) 
fortunate in having a fine corps of teachers in all 
the schools, those whose hearts are in the — 
work, This adds greatly to the usefulness an 
success of the schools, The children themselves 
are bright and smart; will compare well with . 
children of any country, We have been ree 
surprised to see how rapidly those in the > 
Training Home have improved since it openet ‘ 
We are expecting to have quite a good tm 
here Christmas, Through the kindness of out 
| friends in America and England we have four 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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yoxes loaded with gifts for the little folks, as well |time from most Friends, it was small, yet the 


asthe members of the mission family and teach- 
os, We shall, if the weather permits, have all 
che day schools here, in connection with the two 
Training Homes, so it will make quite a com- 
pany, and doubtless many glad hearts. H. J. B. 


MANSFIELD, Mass., First month 17th, 1883. 

Ina letter from E. Jones, dated at Brumana, 
Twelfth month 18th, 1882, at hand yesterday, 
he writes : 

«]f I were to borréw trouble, I would write, 
oh! the sad thought of the final parting from the 
loved ones here to meet no more on earth. We}; 
are within a few days of the time proposed for 
going on to Ramallah! Yesterday was a very 
full day at morning meeting. Eighty children 
from the schools were present. 

“In the afternoon went to Girls’ Home, Daniel 
inthe lion’s den was one topic. At the close, ac- 
companied Maria Feltham and the girls to the 
hospital, that the latter might sing to the patients | 
and tell them about Jesus, In singing the grand | 
odhymn, ‘Rock of Ages,’ the voice of every 
child mingled in the strain. Dr. Beshara ex- 
amined a number of little girls on many questions, 
such as, ‘State from the Bible any cases where 
Christ's enemies bore testimony to His being the | 
Son of God.’ To which prompt replies were | 
made. ‘State cases of direct testimony from 
heaven that He is the Son of God.’ The evidence 
at His baptism, on the Mount offransfig uration, 
&c, were quickly quoted. Thus these little ones | 
are being armed for their future life-work. A | 
few evenings since | was asked to go to my bed- | 
chamber and very carefully to .withdraw the bed- | 
curtains, when a beautiful portrait of my dear | 
Sybil Jones met my view, taken by anew pro | 
(ess, whereby the portrait is visible by daylight as 
well as in the dark,” Thy friend, 

Wo. JACOB. 





SPICELAND, First mc. 12th, 1883. 
_In my recent visit to some of the churches in 
‘owa, | was much gratified with the evidences of 
‘he Lord’s handiwork in many places. First, I 
itended Salem Quarterly Meeting and most 
f the subordinate meetings, There seemed 
‘0 be much earnest seeking after the wisdom 
hat is from above, and I found many living 
vorkers.in the ministry in its borders. A succes- 


won of failures in crops had embarrassed some 


Friends, yet there seemed to be no discourage- 
ment manifested, 

From here 1 went to Minneapolis. I found this 
necting rather small, yet not without consider- 
ble life. I hope that the things that remain 
may be strengthened in time, that a great growth 
may be witnessed. 
a a I went to Oskaloosa Quarterly 
iy ung, which indeed was a favored occasion. 
"any traveling ministers were present and much 


nity in the Gospel labor was manifested, and their 
urch was 


: built up by the labor of its faithful | 


ninisters, 


ant one Sabbath at New Sharon Particular 
*cting. A very interesting meeting here, and 
uch life seemed 
"know of no place where the tired minister 
a more sympathy and encouragement. 
sla ana Grove Quarter, the weather being very 
» and the place of meeting at a distance this 


iday, the 6th instant. 


to pervade the membership ; | 


presence of the Lord was manifest jo the comfort 
of many souls, 

| went next to Des Moines, where John H. Doug- 
las was holding a protracted meeting with a 
very marked success, which was cut short by J. 
H. D. being called home on account of his daugh- 
ter’s decease. Yet itis claimed that 180 souls were 
converted. May the church of that place be able 
to properly nurture these souls committed to its 
charge. 

Came next to Ackworth Quarter, held at Wave- 
land. Met three other traveling ministers here. 
The various sittings of the Quarterly Meeting 
were favored seasons, with evening meetings all 
the time. These meetings were continued during 
the week and some were saved. Praise the Lord 
to whom it is alone due. N. H, BALLINGER. 





JoHN HAMMER, of Cottonwood, Kansas, and 
Samuel Painter, of Spiceland, Indiana, in the 
course of a religious visit to the meetings and 
families of Kansas Yearly Meeting, paid Sand 
Creek Preparative Meeting and its families a visit. 
They attended nine meetings, three in day time 


| and six of evenings. 


They were favored to preach the Gospel, so that 
believers were built up, backsliders enabled to 


;see their condition and to exclaim, “ | will re- 


turn” to the Father’s house. 

Our Monthly Meeting was held on Seventh- 
Much harmony and love 
seemed to pervade its transactions. 

J. W. ENGLE. 


Lacrosse, Kansas, First mo. 7th. 1883. 





Genoa, CayuGa Co , N. Y., First month 16th, 1883. 

We had at our Scipio Quarterly Meeting 
of Friends, which began on Twelfth month 
2gth, 1882, the very acceptable company of 
our dear brethren, J. H. Douglas, of Indiana 
| Yearly Meeting, David Hadley, of Western 
| Yearly Meeting, and Wm. L. Dean, of our 
‘own Yearly Meeting. They continued with us 
many days for revival work among our members, 
and for the conversion of unsaved souls. Wm. 
|L. Dean closed his lzbors the evening of the 7th 
|of the present month, J. H. Douglas the 1oth, 
and D. Hadley the 15th inst, 

We can acknowledge that Gospel truths were 
never more clearly presented to us, to the more 
perfect establishment of our membership in the 
truth and to the conversion of more than a score 
of souls, and also that deep conviction for sin 
rests in consequence upon the hearts of many 
|more. We are confident thaf as our members 
| are now faithful to work in the vineyard of our 
Lord, more blessed results will follow, to our 
mutual edification and to His praise. G. M. S. 





Mopoc Reservation, Inpran TeEr., Jan. 13, 1983. 

Whom should I meet at the post office at 
Baxter Springs, Kansas, but Asa C. Tuttle, 
the long-tried missionary to the Ottawa, 
Quapaw, and Modoc Indians, “Well, well, 
where art thou going, friend C?” “I am going 
| to Grand River to take some new year’s presents 
to some Cherokee children. I would like you to 
|go with me. The Lord provides.” The route was 
| just suited to Asa’s mission, so we soon sped south 
across the Indian line to the Ottawa Reservation, 
made arrangements for a gathering on the Sab- 
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bath night, and came to the log home of the 
blacksmith of the tribe. Before we could alight 
from the wagon the old man emerged from the 
house, face all radiant with delight, to welcome 
us. He exclaimed, “My dream is come true. 
You come at the right time. Dinner is just ready, 
and the people will soon come to meeting, so we 
must hurry over dinner.” The carnal demands 
attended to, we entered into communion ‘with the 
saints who communed with the Lord in three lan- 
guages, Surely God was in that place with unusual 
power. Then we went two or three miles to Jerry 
Surpernau’s. He occupies the house formerly used 
as council house and schoolhouse. This brought 
up long-ago memories, especially in the mind of 
Asa Tuttle—of conflicts with ignorance and the 
powers of evil, and the slow but sure advance- 
ment these people have made in civil and spirit- 
ual life. Our host is a consistent member of the 
Society of Friends, although his early life was 
under Roman influence. 

The next morning our wagon rattled over 
frozen mud to the Wyandotte mission. Consulted 
with the managers on matters of importance in 
educational work, and made arrangements for 
a meeting Sabbath afternoon. Thence to the 
Agency, concerning the sending of Modoc chil- 
dren to White's Institute in Indiana. 

The Modoc village is about three miles from 
here. No longer a camp of wigwams, but neat 
log and board houses, It was the night of the 
mid-week meeting. Friends Jones and Pickering, 
teacher and farmer, took care of us and our 
horses. Jones rang the bell for meeting, and we 


learned that when strangers are to be at the meet- 


ing the bell is rung in a peculiar way. 
found they understood the signal. 

As we entered the school-house an arch or bow 
of promise met our eyes,—the letters done in 
cedar— For God and home and native land.” 
Grouped beneath this were pictures of the birth, 
death, and resurrection of the Lord Jesus. It 
appears that this cedar motto was placed there 
on the reception in honor of Miss Frances Wil- 
lard, during her temperance tour in May, 1881. 
The lettering has remained intact ever since. 
Such joyous faces as these Modocs wore as they 
all pressed around us with “How do Asa? how 
do John? We glad to see you. Think about 
you long time.” Long Jim said, “I see Asa and 
Emmeline in my mind many times. I want to 
tell you so,” and he flung his long arms around 
him, and although nearly blind he turned Asa to 
the light to have a good look at him. 

The writer read from Isaiah liii. and spoke of 
the Lord to whom the chapter referred and of the 
children as the buds of promise who would gradu- 
ally expand and drink in the light of the Sun of 
righteousness, 

To secure attention from the children, Asa re- 
lated a life fact, When he was once listening to the 
speech of a Kaw chief, the friends bowed the 
head in attention. The chief said to the inter- 
preter, “Tell those white people to hold their 
heads up and look me in the face.” Then he took 
up the line of past mercies and future possibili- 
ties. Next Scarfaced Charlie spoke in Modoc. 
He said that Emmeline Tuttle was the biggest 
chief, for she made the mind to grow. 

These people have a field of about four hun- 


dred acres fenced in, which is parcelled out to 
families, 


We soon 


This letter is being written in the home. a Chinese Viceroy, 
8 
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of Steamboat Frank, a neat house of logs, with 
porch in front, two rooms down-stairs and one 
above. Up-stairs is used as a sitting-room, cop. 
taining bed, box stove, garden implements and 
pile of wood. The chinking was not yet done 
but so far it was well done. The bed on which 
we slept would be a credit to any poor woman for 
neatness and'cleanness ; a good clock ona shelf: 
a handsome bow overtaid with beads hung over 
the bed, Stuck into crevices were bunches of 
feathered arrows. 

The worship after supper was atime of remark. 
able spiritual interest, Frank prayed in Modoc. 
Then he interpteted to his wife ( \lice) the mes. 
sage Emmeline Tuttle had sent her, To which 
she replied with choking utterance while tears fell 
like rain. 

Frank stood erect in his butternut duck coat and 
pants, his face, seamed by past battles, now all 
aglow with holy ernotion, and told of his thoughts 
of the past and hopes and plans for the future, 
“TI want to go East among the white people, 
learn more, so I can go to my people back in 
Oregon to teach them about Jesus, I want tolif 
my people up.” Then he gave Asa a letter from 
a Modoc in Oregon. Among other things the 
man said, “I want you to come here and lea 
them some sense, because when they go to bed 
some one must show them how to take off their 
vest. If there is no one to show them, they will 
put it on upside“down ; they will put the hat on 
inside out ; and in bridling a horse, they will go 
to the tail to put the bridle on. The saddle they 
will put on crossways, and half the time they will 
get on his back and put the saddle and blankets 
on the horse’s head, just to say they have a saddle 
on the pony. If one gets 25 cents, he thinks he 
can buy a big herd of cattle with it.” This will 
give you some idea of Klamath Indians. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun CASSELL, 
Missionary American Sunday-school Union. 
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ITEMS. 


PROBABLE SETTLEMENT OF THE OPili 
QuESTION.—There is reason to believe that a set- 
tlement of the opium question may be expected 
before long. Communications have been actively 
proceeding between the Indian and the Colonial 
Offices. All the authorities necessary to settle 
the dispute are on the spot. The Marquis Seng 
arrived in London recently from Paris; Si 
Thomas Wade, the British Ambassador at Pekin, 
and Sir John Pope Hennessey, the Governor : 
Hong Kong, have been in London for some oo 
time. The exact nature of the settlement arrive 
at is not yet known, but it is believed that if the 
Chefoo Convention is not ratified the settlemet 
will be on the lines of that instrument. —Pad/ Mall 
Gazette. . 


YunG WING, the second officer in rank of ~ 
former Chinese mission in Washington, and e 
original promoter of the scheme of educating 
Chinese boys in the United States, Is a «iy 
have been appointed chief magistrate of t ; “i 
of Shanghai, He is a Christian and ‘. uat 
of Yale College, and has an American wl e. 

Tue Japanese ambassador to China, oy 
visited Europe and America, was lately aske we 
«“ Of all the improvements yo 
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| 
have seen in foreign lands, what do you consider | 
the most valuable for China to learn?” He an-| 
swered immediately, “The education of your 
girls.” 
Tue Malagasy Embassy in London have been | 
visited by deputations from the Bible Society, | 
the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, and the | 
Anti‘Slavery Society; they have also been re-| 
ceived in Bloomfield Street by the London Mis- 
sionary Society. They were invited by the Mayor 
of Manchester to visit that city during the first 
week of the new year; after which they were to| 
be received in like manner at Birmingham and 
Liverpool. 


Or the total number of deaths in New York 
last year, 54 per cent. were in the tenement 
houses. Over 45 per cent., were of children under 
five years of age, and nearly 33 per cent. were 
from zymotic diseases. 

AmonG the “unexpected” things which came 
out at the last celebration of Forefathers’ Day in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, was an after-dinner ad- 
dress by ex-Governor Rice, who, in the absence 
both of the Governor and Governor-elect, respond- | 
ed for the Commonwealth. Mr. Rice does not 
happen to be a Puritan, or the descendant of Puri- | 
tans, Nevertheless, he is thoroughly American | 
and patriotic. He referred to a fact which has 
often been suggested before, and as often forgot-| 
ten, that there is a distinction to be observed be- 
tween the “ Puritans” and the “ Pilgrims.” The 
Puritans were simply ‘“ non-conformists,” or, as 
the word is now, ‘‘dissenters,” who remained 
in England until the time of their embarka- 
tion for Salem and Boston, and who migrated 
under a charter granted to a company composed 
in part, at least, of members of the Church cf 
England. It wasthey that brought to America the 
terrible delusion of witchcraft, under which Sir 
Matthew Hale, Chief Justice in England, was! 
sentencing witches to death, while the New Eng- 
land'colonists were laboring under the same moral 
insanity. Sir Matthew offered also a parallel to the | 
banishment of the Baptists from Massachusetts 
Bay, by sentencing John Bunyan for frequenting | 
“conventicles.” And while the Quakers suffered | 
in Massachusetts, their record there is like a leaf| 
taken from English history. The “ Puritans” of 
New England had no objection fer se to Church | 
and State. They only wanted a Church and| 
State of their own pattern. 

The “Pilgrims” were of a different and| 
more pronounced type. They were “ Sepa-) 
ratists," and proved their consistency by leav-| 
ing England for Holland before’ the idea| 
of seeking the New World ever entered their, 
minds, The witchcraft delusion, rampant in| 
Boston and Salem, took no hold on “ Ply-| 
mouth Colony ;” and when Roger Williams} 
was driven from Salem, the Governor of Ply-| 
mouth Colony helped him in his flight to| 
found Rhode island. The two colonies, Massa- | 
chusetts Bay and Plymouth, coalesced, and| 
popular ideas of history seldom go back to the| 
earlier period when the “Pilgrim Fathers” and | 
their immediate descendants were far in advance | 
of their neighbors, These are the facts which) 

Overnor Rice’s address calls out, though not | 
Presented by him in this form.—Late Paper. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, President. of the Delaware, | 


Lackawanna and Western Railroad, says, “ This 
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company does not run Sunday trains, as we 
believe the efficiency of the service, health, and 


| good discipline are promoted by rest on the 


Sabbath day.” 


EDWARD ATKINSON, illustrating the advantage 
of machinery, says it would require 16,000,000 
persons using the spinning-wheel and hand-loom 
of less than a century ago, to make the cotton 


| cloth used by our people, which is now manufac- 


tured by 160,000, 
ea ee 
WESTON, the pedestrian, is making successful 
temperance lectures in England on “ Exercise 
vs. Tonics.” Heclaims to have walked 56,000 
miles in the last fourteen years on a temperance 
diet and total abstinence. 


> 


SUNSHINE. 





Broad and bright the sunshine 

On the terrace lay, 

Touching with an equal ray, 
In equal gladness to illume 
Violet bed and yew tree's gloom. 
Yet, within the silent room 

Dimly rose the day. 


Merrily the sunshine 
Caught the upper pane, 
But as yet it strove in vain 

With its glitter to surprise 

The yearning in the lady’s eyes, 

Who, lonely, ‘neath the sweet spring skies 
Fought life’s long fret and strain. 


Lower crept the sunshine 
Down the lattice tall, 
Till it saw its radiance fall 
Along the silent floor, 
Past the heavy, close-shut door, 
Through the room that knew no more, 
Light step, or cheery call. 


The triumphant sunshine, 

Flooding all it saw, 

Laughed at last her gaze to draw, 
From where the phantoms of the past 
An eternal shadow cast ; 

And her glances fell at last, 

As in breathless awe, 


Where the glorious sunshine 
Danced and shone and glowed, 
Where the treasure picture showed 

The tall cross that stood above 

All her best of life and love, 

And ’mid her bitter sorrow strove 
To point the higher road, 


“ And,” said the happy sunshine, 

“‘Oh, heavy eyes that mourn, 

Oh, heart, from its chief moorings torn, 
Look at the joy with which He dowers 
The wakening earth and budding flowers + 
Trust to the God of sunny hours, 

Nor dare in grief’s keen scorn, 


“To turn away from sunshine ; 
Nor in the sense of loss, 
With reckless hand aside to toss, 
The comforting through Nature given, 
The trials of our way to heaven, 
See how the brightest gleam from heaven 
Clings longest round the cross.” 
—All the Year Round. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. . 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Ef 
rope are to the 23d inst. 4, 

The steamer Cimbria, from Hamburg for New 
York, collided with the British steamer Sultan, on 
the morning of the 19th, during a dense fog, off 
the island of Borkum, at the mouth of the river 
Ems, and sank ina short time. The officers did 
all in their power to save lives, distributing life- 
preservers among the passengers, and ordering 
the boats to be lowered; but on account of the 
vessel's leaning sideways, this was very difficult 
on one side and impossible on the other. One 
boat landed 39 persons at Cuxhaven, 17 were 
saved by a steamer from the Weser lighthouse, 
and 11, it is said, by another vessel ; but although 
several steamers were sent from Cuxhaven to 
search for other boats, none had been found up 
to the 22d. It is stated that only three boats were 
launched, one of which capsized, and some of its 
passengers clung for hours to part of the rigging 
of the Cimbria which was above water after the 

ressel sank. The Cimbria had, it is thought, 

from 20 to 30 cabin and about 500 steerage pas- 
sengers, mostly emigrants from East Prussia, and 
about 110 officers and crew. The Captain and 
firs: officer are among those lost. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—An extensive strike of rail- 
way employees has taken place at several places 
in Scotland. 

A steamer fitted with an improved system of 
ventilation has transported from America to Liver- 
pool, in six trips, 7846 sheep and 3211 cattle, 
with a loss of only nine cattle on the passage. 

IRELAND.—The Galway correspondent of the 
London Daily News says that 500 applications 
have been made to the Board of Guardians for 
assistance to emigrate. 

The Queen’s Bench division has refused 
the application of O'Brien, editor of the United 
/reland, for a mandamus to compel the magis- 
trate to receive evidence to show that the seditious 
libel with which he is charged, is true. The Court 
held that it would be a monstrous thing to com- 
pel the acceptance of evidence of the truth of 
statements made with the intention of bringing 
he administration of justice into contempt. 

The Pope has written a letter, of which copies 
have been seni to all the Irish bishops, congratu- 
lating them on their zcal in calming the country 
ind guiding the people. He regrets that evil 
societies have not ceased*to trust to deeds of crime. 
The people should be persuaded that the national 
cause should be kept distinct from such associa- 
tions. He suggests that leave to attend popular 
meetings should be given only to those clergy in 
whom the bishops have confidence as able to 
guide an excited assembly and defend the most 
judicious courses. They might thus be useful 
guardians of public security. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—The Danube on the 15th 
had subsided everywhere above Mahass, on the 
west arm of the river, but the fugitives could not 
return to their homes, as their houses were de- 
stroyed or filled with ice. At Raab an epidemic 
was feared, owing to overcrowding of dwellings 
and privation. 

Russia.—By the burning of a circus building 
at Berditschoff during a performance, it is esti- 
mated that 268 lives were lost. 

The budget for 1883 estimates the receipts at 
778,500,000 rubles, and the expenditures at 100,- 


ooo rubles less, An accompanying report says a 
loan will be unnecessary. 

FRANCE.—A manifesto by Prince Napoleon 
(Jerome) Bonaparte, was published and placard. 
ed on the 16th, criticising the present political 
situation, and claiming for himself the Napoleonic 
inheritance. It declares that religion is attacked, 
and that the observanc of the Concordat can 
alone establish religious peace; and adverts to 
the “ plebiscite” (popular vote) by which the 
Empire was sanctioned. Prince Napoleon was 
arrested the same day. In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a Bonapartist member questioned the Gov. 
ernment on the subject, when the Minister of 
Justice said that the matter would come before 
the tribunals in due course. . The Chamber, by a 
vote of 417 to 89, approved the action of the Goy- 
ernment. A motion, on which “urgency” was 
voted, was made by a Republican member, pro- 
hibiting the presence in France or Algeria of 
members of former French dynasties. The Min. 
istry on the 2oth introduced a bill dealing with 
pretenders. It authorizes the President to expel 
members of former reigning families whose pres- 
ence in France compromises the safety of the 
State, those returning to be liable to five years’ 
imprisonment. The Princes who now serve in the 
army are to be placed on the retired list. Another 
bill was introduced modifying the press law of 
1881. 

Reports are published of the existence of an 
organization for civil war in the west of France, 
with the help of Catholic workmen’s clubs, and 
of a Legitimist conspiracy ; but their correctness 
is doubtful. 

Several of the Anarchists on trial at Lyons 
have been convicted, including Prince Krapotkine, 
and sentenced to imprisonment, fines, and depri- 
vation of civil rights for definite periods. Four 
were acquitted, and twelve sentenced in default 
of appearance. i 

The French trade returns for 1882 show an in- 
crease of imports amounting to 108,000,000 francs, 
and of exports to 38,000,000 francs. 

Gustave Doré, the celebrated artist, died on the 
23d inst. s 

Ecyprt.—The joint control of Egyptian finances 
by England and France has been abolished, the 
English Controller having resigned, and his with- 
drawal necessitating that of the French represen. 
tative. The acting French diplomatic agent has 
presented to the Egyptian Ministry a temperately 
worded protest against the abolition. __ 

The scheme promulgated by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, approved by Lord Dufferin, and trans 
mirted to the Foreign Office in London, proposes 
that the Khedive shall have a Council of twelve 
responsible Ministers, and that a legislative Coun- 
cil of fourteen members shall be formed, half of 
whom shali be nominated by the Khedive, and 
half chosen by a system of double election. An 
elective Assembly of 44 members is also proposed, 
to be convened occasionally to discuss special 
subjects. The latter will~not participate in legis- 
lation, but will assist it by giving voice to classes 
heretofore unrepresented. The initiation of legis- 
lation rests with the Council of Ministers, but ts 
projects must be submitted to the Legislative 
Council before becoming law. In case 0 
irreconcilable differences between these tw? 
bodies, the decision will probably be left to the 


| Khedive. 





